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did not make its reappearance for twenty-one years. This so morti-
fied Glinka that he went abroad, only to convince himself once
again, after his success in Paris, that "his soul was Russian." There
is a parallel between Glinka and Pushkin, whose Boris Godunov
also had had a cold reception. Both failures were due to the back-
wardness of the Russian public which, being led by the court,
reverted to simple music, and the following season in St. Peters-
burg the Italian opera celebrated one of its most brilliant triumphs.
There was scarcely any change in the situation when Dar-
gomyzhsky (1813-69), another "gentleman dilettante" with novel
ideas, decided to work on the development of Russian opera. "In
my opinion," he wrote in 1853, "Glinka has developed only the
lyrical in opera. His dramatic element is too monotonous and his
cornedy is not national. ... I am working assiduously on our
native dramatic moments in my Rusal^a [Water Sprite]," This
was achieved by melodic recitative. It is true that Glinka concen-
trated all his attention on the musical score and only when it was
finished did he allow someone to write the libretto. This is par-
ticularly noticeable in Ruslan and Uudmila, where the greatest
stress is placed upon the orchestral and vocal ensembles, while ac-
tion is of secondary importance. But ta Dargomyzhsky an opera
* had to be opera, i. e., words had to be as important as the music.
This, of course, lent to his compositions greater realism. Yet his
idea too was misunderstood at first. Rusal^a, carelessly produced in
1856, was not sufficiently appreciated by the public, and late in 1857
Dargomyzhsky wrote:
My position in St. Petersburg as an artist is not an enviable one.
The majority of our amateurs and newspaper scribblers do not
think I am inspired. Their unimaginative ear demands melody, and
that is not my object. I have no intention of lowering the level of
music to entertainment in order to suit them. / want sounds to
express words directly. But this is beyond their comprehension.
The words italicized comprised the program of the national
school of music. Russian music followed the movement that pre-
vailed between the eighteen-sixties and eighties in all other
branches of art, and strove to be realistic. Therefore, when in 1866
Ruselfyt was again produced, Dargomyzhsky admitted that it had